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Scheduled Tribes in Tripura: the official classification 
and the need for a more accurate categorisation 


Rupak Debnath! 


Abstract: Certain anomalies, arising mainly due to inadequacies in appreciating the ethnic situation in 
Tripura, render the official classification of the scheduled tribes of the State unreliable. Care should be taken 
when dividing indigenous peoples into tribes and sub-tribes. In some cases, those who had proposed the 
classification had not seriously considered ethnic identity labels and contrasts between certain tribes, their 
patterns of behaviour, cultural affinities, and their linguistic affiliations. The main argument of this paper is 
that existing errors and inconsistencies can be easily corrected, and the classification of scheduled tribes of 
Assam can be revised based on the ethnolinguistic studies conducted on them. 
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I 


When addressing the issues with the classification of scheduled tribes in official documents like 
census reports, one could take one of the two following approaches. The first involves recognising a 
lot that needs to be corrected in these reports and implementing corrective measures to rectify them. 
Alternatively, the second approach is to do nothing and leave the errors unaddressed. While this 
paper focuses on the scheduled tribes in Tripura, the issues identified have broader implications 
because they affect similar classifications in official records across other Indian states. Given the 
general indecisiveness of administrative agencies, especially in the face of reservation politics, to 
make amends for any errors in the current classification of scheduled tribes and subtribes, it is 
unlikely that they will come to a reasonable conclusion anytime soon. Nonetheless, it is imperative to 
recognise the mistakes: the sooner done, the better. If left uncorrected for too long, these mistakes 
could encourage any group of people with unconstructive goals to become a socially disruptive force 
at any time in the future. 

It is evident from successive Tripura census reports that the same errors have been repeated, 
indicating a need for an effort to correct them. While there is no direct literature on this topic, a few 
anthropological and linguistic studies can help draw reasonable conclusions. The author relied 
heavily on the results of extensive ethnolinguistic field research he conducted between 2005 and 
2014 on the tribes of Tripura, Mizoram, and Chittagong Hill Tract to draw reasonable conclusions. 
As for the secondary data used, its type will become recognisable upon reviewing the references given 
at the end of the paper. 


II 


Official reports of Tripura mention nineteen tribes, including the ‘Generic’ category that has been 
included in census reports since 2001. The tribes include Tripuri or Tripura, Reang, Jamatia, Noatia, 
Uchai, Kuki, Halam, Lushai, Bhutia, Lepcha, Khasia, Chakma, Mog, Garo, Munda or Kaur, Santhal, 
Orang, Bhil, and Cha[i]Jmal. Suppose someone is unfamiliar with the ethnic situation in the State or 
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the cultural and linguistic connections between these tribes. In that case, they may consider this 
classification valid since it has been authorised and published by the state government. Linguists and 
anthropologists would quickly notice that the categorisation was made without fully considering 
entrenched ideas of ethnicity that some tribes put forward and the language barriers the different 
tribes have naturally built over time. 

If one were to exclude the Austroasiatic groups (comprising the Bhil, Munda, Orang, and 
Santhal), the other tribes of Tripura would all fall under the umbrella term ‘Mongoloid’, more 
specifically ‘Indo-Mongoloid’. The Mongol tribes, except for the Chakma, speak languages belonging 
to the Tibeto-Burman branch of the Sino-Tibetan family. So far, things seem simple. The problems 
arise later when the classification is made to move to much more intensive areas that require the 
knowledge of specialists in socio-anthropology and Tibeto-Burman linguistics. 

The official classification of the Tibeto-Burman-speaking tribes of Tripura raises many questions: 
Is the inclusion of Noatia as a separate tribe of Tripura ethnically and linguistically acceptable? Why 
is Chaimal (misspelt for ‘Saimar’) excluded from the Kuki or Any Kuki tribe? A look at the data 
highlights of the scheduled tribes of Tripura warrants that the Halam are a single tribe; yet, given the 
elaborate stratifications of the Halam’s socio-political organisation, one might ask — should the 
Halam not be regarded as a composite of allied tribes and subtribes? Is it not essential to study in 
depth the ethnic situation of a given region or state, to objectively analyse the identity systems of the 
different tribes living there, and to study their linguistic and cultural behaviour before attempting to 
affiliate or reinterpret their acclaimed affinities? One may also rightly ask: Is not the official 
classification of the scheduled tribes of Tripura somewhat arbitrary? 


III 


It is utterly absurd when someone describes the Noatia as a different tribe from the Tippera/ 
Tripura. The exonym ‘Noatia’, also spelt ‘Nowatiya’, is of Indo-Aryan origin, a literal translation of 
the Kokborok term kwtal-sa meaning ‘a newcomer or one who has just arrived’. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries, the Tipperas expanded their territory into the Chittagong Hill Tracts (CHT): not only did 
they control the northern parts, but they also established their territorial dominance in the region 
south of the Karnaphuli River. However, on the plains of Chittagong, their fortunes fluctuated, for 
they often came into conflict with the kings of Arakan on the one hand and the Mohammedan rulers 
of Bengal on the other. Their attempt to occupy the plains of Chittagong was ultimately foiled in 1584 
when the Arakan forces of Meng Phalaung badly routed the Tippera army under Amar Manikya. 
Despite the defeat, the Tippera presence in the Hill Tracts increased. 


Later, in the last quarter of the 18th century, the Burman occupation began in Arakan, and 
several ethnic groups, or their sections, living in the hilly regions of Sittwe (formerly Akyab) were 
forced to migrate to the CHT. Their arrival in the southern parts of the Chittagong Hill Tracts caused 
the groups already living there to move northwards. Around this time, some of the Tipperas 
inhabiting the CHT migrated further north to the native territory of Hill Tippera (now Tripura); the 
Tipperas already living in Hill kingdom under an independent king called the newcomers kwtal-sa 
(Debnath 2008:18-19). Bengalis living in the State came to call them ‘Noatia’ later. Unequivocally, 
the so-called Noatias share a unique system of self-identity with the Tipperas/Tripuras and call 
themselves ‘Borok’. The Noatias know their different clans by identical names (such as Anok, 
Dendak, Kema, Kewa, Naitong, and so forth). They speak clan-based sociolects, which differ from 
Standard Kokborok mainly in phonology and partly in glossary. Moreover, although the Noatias were 
for some time geographically separated from the Tipperas of Hill Tippera (or Hill Tripura), one 
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cannot help but find in the Noatias a continuation of the ancient Tippera folk systems: both exhibit 
the same behaviour patterns and maintain a common material culture. 


It is important to stress here that official publications on the tribes of Northeast India often leave 
gaps and inconsistencies in determining ethnic identities and connections between sub-tribes. Even 
though it is not always easy to distinguish tribes from sub-tribes, or even clans, because of the fuzzy 
pictures of anthropological distinctions, it is not impossible to eliminate the confusion that arises 
from the misinterpretations of the ethnic situation of a region vis-a-vis its tribal history. If one looks 
at the ethnohistory of the Tipperas, or “Boroks’ as they prefer to call themselves, one can see a strong 
tendency towards fission caused by varying degrees of resource competition and political and 
economic dominance within certain sections of the community. Significantly, such fission had helped 
produce the Jamatia, initially an occupational category within the administrative structure of the 
erstwhile independent kingdom of Hill Tippera. We read in the Tripura District Gazetteers: “The 
Jamatias form just a section of the Tripura. During the royal regime[,] they constituted a section of 
the fighting forces of the rulers. In fact, the term has originated from the term term jamayet[,] 
means gathering or mobilisation. They are a people who during princely rule were first asked to 
mobilise at times of an emergency to form the core of the army’ (Menon 1975:148). Even today, 
comparing the Jamatia and Trippera cultural norms and preferences shows no significant difference. 
One hundred and fifty-three years have passed since 200 members of this group, descendants of an 
erstwhile band of Trippera mercenaries, formed a local leadership among them, much to the chagrin 
of the native raja Bir Chandra Manikya. While the Jamatia Rebellion of 1863 was crushed militarily, 
the hopes of its leaders were realised in the years that followed, when the group was tribalised and 
listed as a separate tribe on official lists. Of course, the Noatia was not formed from any occupational 
category like the Jamatia. The historical context of this split has already been offered. 


Nevertheless, the example of the emergence of the Jamatia as a tribe needs to be repeated over 
and over again to support the claim that divisions within an ethnic group can occur in different ways. 
At the same time, we have considerable insight to gain from this event. Here, it is necessary to say 
that the Tippera-Noatia divide, as census reports show, may seem perfectly innocuous now. 
However, it may become ominous for the Tippera or Borok community in the coming time, especially 
when the Noatias can afford to negotiate actively in resource competition systems within the State. 
Their population today stands at a paltry 14,298 compared to a larger Tippera population of nearly 
six lakhs, and they are currently content to use ‘Noatia’ as their surname and official identity. 


IV 


The 1931 Tripura census lists eighteen tribes under the exonym ‘Halam’. Chaimal is identified as 
one of them, although the same tribe is also referred to as ‘Kuki’ in a footnote (cf. Debbarma 1934: 
81). In an older account, the Krishnamala, the name is spelt “‘Chaimar’. The brief description of this 
tribe in the Tripura District Gazetteers is as follows: “The Chaimals are practically a branch of the 
Kukis. They follow the same manners and customs as those of the Kukis[;] jhoom [jum] cultivation is 
their principal means of livelihood’ (Menon 1975: 158). 


Here, it should be pointed out that the correct spelling of the endonym used by the tribe in 
question is ‘Saimar’; the officially used spelling ‘Chaimar’ and ‘Chaimal’ are incorrect. At different 
times down to the present day, the tribes of Tripura have experienced varying degrees of 
anthropological and linguistic interest, with a few, like the Reang, being a principal focus of 
attention, both scholarly and general. The Kuki-Chin tribes have been less fortunate in this regard: 
some, like the Saimar and a few Halam tribes, namely Dap, Nabin and Mawrsephang, continue to 
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escape the notice of scholars for various reasons. The author of this paper is unaware of any 
ethnolinguistic work on the Saimar, whose population is around a negligible number of 549 
individuals in the 2011 census. From the basic information he gathered during ethnographic 
fieldwork among the highland tribes of Tripura, one could conclude that the Saimar are a Kuki tribe 
(Debnath 2010: 14); nevertheless, their precise affinities with the Old Kukis or various Early Chin 
tribes grouped under Halam have not yet been the subject of detailed ethnolinguistic investigations. 

One may wonder why the Saimar is excluded from the Kuki group while tribes and sub-tribes 
such as Betu, Puitu, Tirthu, and Darlong are described as constituting the Kukis. In many ways, our 
understanding of these tribes is far from adequate. Since Soppit’s account of the Kuki-Lushai tribes 
first appeared 129 years ago, several monographs on the Kuki-Chin tribes of Manipur and Mizoram 
have been published. Tripura, however, lags far behind its sister States in this respect, with less than 
a handful of monographs and even fewer doctoral dissertations on individual tribes. There is no 
worth mentioning anthropological study of the vast cultural affinities that would link the various 
Kuki-Chin tribes across multiple paradigms, including sub-ethnic variables. It is sad, but the gaps in 
understanding are reflected in the classification of the scheduled tribes of Tripura in various official 
documents, including census reports. 


Vv 


The listing of Halam as a single tribe in official accounts remains controversial. As already 
indicated, the word ‘Halam’ is not of Kuki origin: it is a compound of two Kokborok words, ha ‘land’ 
and lam’ path’, and refers to several allied tribes of Old Kukis who came under Tippera domination 
in the late 14th century (Debnath 2010: 13-15, 45). Often, the tribes under Halam have been confused 
with clans. Each tribe asserts its distinct identity and offers interesting folkloric and socio-cultural 
contrasts. Except for Koloi and Rupini, the other Halam tribes speak the distinct Old Kuki sociolects. 


Much of the confusion surrounding the identification of the tribes that make up the Halam group 
dates back to the British period. Imperial administration officials were not entirely accurate in 
determining the ethnic identities and linguistic affinities of the tribes they believed constituted the 
Halam group. Grierson (1904: 181-212) distinguished Rangkhol (also now spelt Hrangkhawl) and 
Langrong (misspelling of Ranglong) from Hallam (here spelt as Halam); he closely followed Soppitt’s 
division (1887: 3-4) of the Kuki tribes of Cachar Hills and Hill Tippera: “The so-called Kukis may be 
divided into four tribes: 1. Rangkh6l 2. Bété 3. Jansen 4. Tadoi... The Langrongs are Kukis inhabiting 
the Tipperah Hills, and are identical with the Rangkhols.’ The Hill Tippera Census Report of 1931 (cf. 
Debbarma 1934:81-83) lists the names of the different tribes of the Halam group. However, the 
tribes are described in the report as dophas or daphas, meaning ‘administrative units’. What also 
catches our notice is that the names of some tribes are misspelt, such as Bongshel, Marchum and 
Langlu (Soppit’s Langrong) instead of Bongcher, Molsom and Ranglong. Unfortunately, confusion 
over Halam ethnic identity persisted long after India’s independence, particularly regarding the 
distinction between tribes and their clans or administrative dopha-s. For example, the Tripura 
District Gazetteers (Menon 1975: 150) states: ‘Originally the tribe was divided into twelve subgroups 
or daphas, but in course of time these subgroups have further split into sections[,] and now as many 
as sixteen clans are found to be making up for the whole Halam community’. In the same book (ibid: 
152), a grave mistake is made when Halam is described as a language. 

The author of this paper had the opportunity to learn about some Halam tribes and to carry out 
anthropological and linguistic field research on them. That was about ten years ago. The results, 
partially published so far, show that ‘Halam’ is an umbrella term for several allied tribes of the Old 
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Kukis or Early Chins, with each tribe comprising several clans called panchi-s. In some cases, further 
divisions of clans into several lineages have also been traced (cf. Debnath 2010: 14-18). 


VI 


Objectively seen, the anomalies evident in the official classification of the scheduled tribes of 
Tripura can be easily corrected, and the ethnic situation in the State can be adequately presented. 
Individuals and social groups with vested interests might seek to thwart the corrective mechanism by 
promoting sectarian views or anti-ethnic aspirations. Nevertheless, anthropological and linguistic 
findings should not be ignored when describing the actual ethnic situation, at least not in official 
reports and government publications. It goes without saying that not everything is wrong with the 
official list. The fact that the Reang (Bru) and the Uchai are separate tribes is widely accepted. 
Linguistically, they are allied to the Trippera and speak different Kokborok or Tippera language 
varieties. For the anthropologist, however, Reang and Uchai exhibit many contrasting patterns in 
their cultural behaviours, belief systems, and traditional socio-political structures. With Chakma and 
Mog or Marma, there are no inaccurate statements to fuel a debate: each of the tribes is a separate 
social entity. The same goes for Garo, Khasi(a), Lepcha and Bhutia. Apropos of the Austroasiatic- 
speaking tribes, namely Bhil, Munda, Orang, and Santhal, it must be acknowledged that their 
classification is firmly rooted in anthropology and linguistics. 

Regarding necessary corrections in the official list of scheduled tribes of Tripura, including 
census reports, the following options are offered based on the analyses of the previous sections. 

First, the Noatia and Jamatia are sections within the larger Tippera tribe, not separate tribes, and 
this must be taken into account when revising the classification of the tribes of Tripura. The existing 
sub-ethnic tensions within the Tipperas have often led sections of the tribe, and even clans within the 
tribe, to make outrageous claims that they differ from the Tipperas. Like the Tippera, Noatia and 
Jamatia use the endonym ‘Borok’ to identify themselves and speak varieties of the same language. 


Second, the official classification of the Kuki-Chin tribes must be revised without further ado. A 
comparison can be made with the classification of these tribes in the census reports of neighbouring 
Manipur and Mizoram, which list the Mizo/Lushai separately from other Kuki tribes. Also, in the 
case of Tripura, the subdivisions of the Kuki-Chin people can be classified as follows: (i) Mizo or 
Lushai, (ii) Halam tribes and (iii) other Kuki tribes. The Saimar should be in the third division. 


Finally, the ambiguous term ‘generic’ tribes should be avoided, and the small populations of the 
various tribes now classified in this category should be grouped with the tribes or communities with 
which they broadly share ethnic and linguistic affinities. 
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